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294 NOTES ON THE FAUNA 

Nuttall compares to the syllables "gluck tsee," followed by 
a medley of low gurgling notes. On a warm morning in 
April the males will sit upon the tops of the maple and 
apple trees in the pastures and orchards for an hour at a 
time, repeating at short intervals their jingling notes, to the 
intense satisfaction, apparently, of themselves and their 
numerous mates who sit around them in admiring circles. 
While uttering these notes the bird struts and swells like a 
turkey-cock, and with the same intention — the desire of 
pleasing his mates. 

The food of the Cow Blackbird consists principally of in- 
sects, especially flies, grubs, beetles, etc. They eat also the 
seeds of various plants, and at times join the Red-winged 
and Crow Blackbirds in plundering the cornfields ; but the 
injury that they thus inflict is very slight, and is far more 
than overbalanced by the good they do in devouring vast 
numbers of noxious insects. Hence they deserve the pro- 
tection of the farmer ; but as they are often found in sus- 
picious company, viz., with Crows and Red-winged Black- 
birds, they frequently suffer the penalty of associating with 
proscribed thieves and rogues, by being shot down with 
them. 



NOTES ON THE FAUNA OF THE UPPER MISSOURI. 

BY J. G. COOPBK, M. D. 

In May, eight years since, I was attached to a military 
expedition on its way to the Pacific Coast, via the Missouri 
and Columbia Rivers, which had just been connected by a 
military road constructed by Capt. John Mullan, U. S. A. 
It was chiefly for the purpose of trying its practicability that 
the party of about two hundred and fifty men and several 
officers, under the command of Major G. M. Blake, was sent 
by this new route instead of by the Isthmus of Panama. 
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Of the two months spent in ascending the Missouri to 
Fort Benton by steamboat, I will not write very fully, al- 
though the tecliousness of the trip was enlivened by many 
interesting scenes, and by observations and collections of 
numerous specimens of small mammals, birds and eggs. 
These I packed and directed to the Smithsonian Institution, 
but they were never received there ; the eggs were all col- 
lected west of Fort Union. I will briefly enumerate the 
species for the benefit of future collectors and students of 
the summer range of our birds. The valley of the Missouri, 
along that portion, is usually bordered by low trees and 
shrubbery in the bottom land, while the uplands are quite 
bare, or only a few stunted trees occur where springs issue 
from the bluffs. 

June 17th, I found the nest and eggs of Empidonax pusil- 
lus (probably), on a low tree in a dense dark thicket, built 
in a sharp crotch ; 18th, the nest of the Western Red-tailed 
Hawk (Buteo montanus), with two eggs partly hatched, on 
a small oak at a distance from the river ; also, two eggs of 
the Dove (Zenaidura Oarolinensis} , and one, said to be that 
of an eagle (?), were brought in by the men. The Wild 
Pigeon (Ectopistes migratoria) also breeds here. I found' 
the nest and four eggs of the Lark Finch (Ohondestes gram- 
maca) , situated as usual on the ground, and one of some 
uncertain sparrow. The next clay I obtained that of the 
Shrike (Collyrio excubitoroides) , with six eggs; and one of 
the Shore Lark (Eremophila cornuta). 

A leak having opened in the boiler we were delayed 
near this place the third clay also, and I found it a perfect 
nursery of birds, the shrubbery on the north bank being 
full of them and their nests. I obtained there also eight 
nests of the Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla) , with eggs; that 
of the Chat (Icteria viridis), with four eggs; of the Black- 
headed Grosbeak (Guiraca melanocephala) ; of some small 
Thrush (Turdus Sicainsonii?) ; of the Cat Bird (Minms 
Carolinensis~) , and two of the Chippy (Spizella socialis). 1 
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saw also species of Vireo, (Pipilo arcticus?), Dendroica ces- 
tiva, Oolaptes (auratusf), Geothypis Irichas, and Certhia 
Americana, which, probably, had nests near there. The 
locality is about fifty miles by the river west of Fort Union. 

The absence of shrubbery, except close to the river, con- 
fines most of the small birds to a narrow range, and makes 
it easy to find their nests,, none of the trees being large. It 
will be noticed that at least two species peculiar to the west- 
ern half of the continent breed so far east, and it is possible 
that the Empidonax, Pipilo and Colaptes, were also of the 
western types. The rocky bluffs which border the river 
above the Great Bend, and are often high enough to appear 
like mountains, although only the escarpment of the Great 
Plains, apparently favor an extension eastward of the Moun- 
tain fauna to this point ; the Mountain Sheep ( Ovis montana) , 
Woodrat (Neotoma cinerea), and perhaps other mammals 
coming down in company with the birds, etc. At the same 
time it is remarkable that all the eastern birds mentioned 
extend in this latitude entirely across the Kocky Mountains, 
though most of them do not even reach the mountains north- 
ward, and seem, therefore, to follow the Missouri River 
westward, in their spring migrations. 

On June 22nd I obtained eggs of the Brown Thrush (Har- 
porhynchus rufus) which is common to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. I noticed some species of Swift (Chsetura?) with a 
white throat, but too high to shoot. We reached the north 
of Milk River, where large herds of buffalo were passing 
towards the South, very few having been seen below that 
point. That pretty and musical bird of the high plains, 
the Lark Bunting ( Calamospiza bicolor') , also occurred near 
there, and extends east to Fort Union. 

The bluffs from Milk River to Fort Benton are higher and 
more rugged, with groves of coniferous and other trees at 
intervals, being spurs of the Black Hills, which form the 
first range of the Rocky Mountains. I had little oppor- 
tunity for collecting along this interesting portion of the 
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route, and obtained only the eggs of some unknown warbler ; 
of a Pipilo ; of the Robin ( Turdus migratorius) , which had 
its nest built in a split trunk of a fallen tree ; eight eggs of 
the Rock Wren (/Salpinctes obsoletus), found in a log-house 
which was torn down for fuel ; two nests and nine eggs of 
the Shore Lark (JSremophila cornuta) ; and one of a Night- 
hawk, probably Chordeiles Henryi, which I found on the bare 
gravelly bluff. I noticed here the first Magpies (Pica Hud- 
sonica) and a strange Woodpecker. 

Arriving at Fort Benton July 2nd, we remained in camp 
there until August 7th, and this being the worst season for 
collecting specimens I obtained but few. The country near 
the fort is also too flat and bare to be productive of a great 
variety of animals, being exactly in the middle of the wide 
valley lying between the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains, 
while there are few trees or bushes along the river. The 
river, however, furnishes quite a variety of fish, including 
Pike (Esox sp.), Catfish (Pimelodus olivaceus and Noturus 
flavus), Pike Perch (Stizostedion boreits), Grunter (Amblo- 
don grunniens) , Carp (Carpiodes damalis), and several other 
Cyprinoids which furnish much sport, and some of them good 
eating. Dr.Hayden's "Report of Explorations in Nebraska," 
for 1859, gives full lists of these and other animals found by 
him during several years collecting in this region. 

At and above the Great Falls, thirty miles higher up the 
river, we also found trout abundant (/Salmo Leioisii), and 
also a Coregonus, and other species of fishes apparently new. 
It is somewhat singular that the fresh-water Mollusca which 
I found here were all different species from any obtained by 
Dr. Hayden in the lower parts of the Missouri and its 
branches, except Unio luteolus and Physa heterostrqpha, 
the rest being Limncea palustris, bidimoides and desidiosa, 
Sphcerium striatinum, Margaritana (margaritifera varf) 
falcata, while Dr. Hayden obtained thirty other species in 
Nebraska. The above, also, are nearly all found west of 
the Rocky Mountains, or represented there by closely allied 
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species, and one or two are circumboreal. (See Annals of > 
the New York Lyceum, Vol. vii.) 

I do not undertake here to enumerate nearly all the spe-r 
cies of animals seen or collected, as Dr. Hayden has made 
a much fuller collection of them than I could do in so hasty 
a journey. 

Eattlesnakes (Crotalus confluentus?) , some small Lizards 
(Sceloporus and Plestiodon), and the curious Horned Toad 
(Phrynosoma Douglassii) were all the reptiles observed in 
this dry season, though several others doubtless occur in 
spring. 

Young Curlews (JWumenius longirostris) and Field Plovers 
(Actiturus Bartramius) were common on the plains. The 
Mountain Plover (^Egialitus montanus) appears on the driest 
plains among the villages pf the Prairie-dog ( Oynomys Lu- 
dovicianus) . I also shot some immature Buntings (Plectro- 
phanes), of which three species are found in Nebraska, and 
confined to the Great Plains east of the Kocky Mountains. 

Near Sun River, which is a clear swift mountain stream, I 
observed some middle-sized Squirrels (Spermophilus Frank* 
liniif), but they were so exceedingly shy that I did not sue* 
ceed in getting any. Here the Rocky Mountains became 
fully visible, and mountain trees line the banks of the river. 
I noticed here the first of Lewis' Woodpecker (Melanerpes 
torquatus), which never leaves the neighborhood of the 
mountains. On the east side of the Missouri high ranges 
are also visible, and the road now commences to ascend over 
rolling and often rocky hills, with pine woods on the higher 
parts. August 13th two eggs of the Night-hawk were found 
nearly hatched, laid as usual on the bare ground. At the 
mouth of Prickly-pear Creek the Dusky Grouse (Tetrao 
obscurus) was first found, in company with the prairie-loving 
Sharp-tail (Pedioecetes phasianellus) , which we had found all 
along the Missouri River. 

Going up the valley of this creek we passed over high 
and thickly wooded ridges, where I saw Clarke's Crow 
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(Picicorvus Columbianus) , the Clay-colored Sparrow (/Spi- 
zella pallida), and obtained a specimen of the long-tailed 
Chickadee (Parus septentrionalis var? albescens Baird). Tho 
Red Crossbill (Curvirostra Americana') and Pigmy Nut- 
hatch (Sitta pygmoea) were also common, with other species 
which scarcely ever leave the mountain forests. August 
17th we encamped only three miles from the summit of 
Mullan's Pass, and nearly six thousand feet above the sea, 
where I observed a large Marmot (Arctomys fiaviventer) and 
a Weasel (Putorius longicauda?) . I also shot the first 
Oregon Grouse (Bonasa Sabinii), and saw MacGillivray's 
Warbler {Geothlypis MacOillivrayi) . 



THE LILIES OF THE FIELDS, OF THE ROCKS, 
AND OF THE CLOUDS. 

BY PROF. O. HINRICHS. 

"Consider the lilies of the field, —even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these ! " 

These beautiful words and their promise are familiar to 
all of us ; but we are perhaps less conversant with the beauty 
of form here referred to. The season of flowers is now 
with us ; we have, therefor, each and all, abundant oppor- 
tunity to consider or behold the plants in their own glory. 
A few words of explanation, and a few examples from the 
world of flowers may, perhaps, be an additional incentive to 
look upon the flowers themselves ; and it may also prove 
interesting to show that there are objects deeply buried in 
the rocks, and also high up in the sky, which contain the 
same essential elements of beauty so much admired in the 
lilies of the field. 

To the botanist the lilies comprehend a very large group 
of plants. A great number are distinguished for the bril- 
liancy of their colors ; as the numerous »tulip-varieties and 



